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The Psychology of Revolution. By Gustave le Bon. Translated 
by Bernard Miall. New York: Putnam, 1913. Price, $2 . 50. 

Pp- 337- 

In this study, Le Bon has endeavored to unravel some of the tangled 
skeins of history with the aid of modern psychology. He shows that we 
have arrived at a more profound understanding of the principles of this 
science, and he makes practical application of them in his interpretation 
of events. The discoveries in this science which the author puts forth as 
applicable to history are as follows: a knowledge of ancestral influence, 
the laws which rule the actions of a crowd, data relating to the disaggre- 
gation of personality, mental contagion, the unconscious formation of 
beliefs, and the distinction between the various forms of logic, rational, 
affective, collective, and mystic. 

Revolutions are classified and the relation of government to social 
interaction analyzed. All violent social disturbances are shown to have 
a logical basis which may rest wholly or partly upon psychological 
premises. There is a wide range of difference between a scientific, a 
political, and a religious revolution. The scientific revolution hardly 
makes a ripple upon the surface of society; it is merely an evolutionary 
process. The causes leading up to a political revolution may be summed 
up in the one word discontent. Intolerance is back of the force that 
sweeps society into religious controversy, with its attendant excess and 
crime. In political and religious revolutions, rational logic is swept aside 
and is replaced by affective, collective, and mystic logic. 

The keynote of the analysis is found in the different forms of men- 
tality prevalent during revolution. These are classified as the mystic, 
the Jacobin, the revolutionary, and the criminal. The classification is 
evidently made with special reference to the French revolution. Man as 
a collective unit under leadership without legal restraint or substantial 
moral and religious moorings is a different creature from man as a segre- 
gated unit under centralized authority. It is this dual nature of 
personality which admits of the excesses and crimes against civilization 
committed by a revolutionary body under the influence and leadership of 
an abnormal mind. Such a character would be restrained in times of 
order by a fear of the law; but in times of revolution, there is no such 
restraint. 

The origins of the French revolution are found mainly in the weakness 
of the government. Le Bon does not subscribe to the fatalistic theory, 
nor yet to the theory that the philosophers exerted a powerful influence. 
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He holds rather that those who inaugurated the revolution did not 
perceive clearly what they wanted; popular political ideals had been 
shattered, and the French people consequently passed through a period 
of demoralization and anarchy seeking new ideals. 

Le Bon thinks that there was a logical basis for many acts of the 
French revolution which heretofore have been passed over as inexplicable. 
Such bases depend for establishment upon the acceptance of Le Bon's 
system of reasoning. 

In the discussion of the conflict between ancestral influences and 
revolutionary principles, it is contended that the main issues of the 
French revolution were early accomplished. The ancestral influences 
then dictated the return to law and order, which was not accomplished 
by reason of the fact that the revolutionary principles were still burning 
issues with the leaders and the mercenary class of the revolutionists. 
Their preservation depended upon a continuation of the revolutionary 
regime. 

Le Bon concludes that the heritage of the French revolution may be 
summed up in the words: Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. In the 
present-day movements toward social equality, he sees the fruitage of 
the seeds that were planted at so great a sacrifice and cost. 

Isaac A. Loos 

State University or Iowa 



Les principes sociologiques du droit public. Par Raotjl de la 
Grasserie. V. Paris: Giard et E. BriSre, 191 1. Prix, 
broch6, 10 francs; reli6, n francs. Pp. 1-430. 

This book is an attempt to interpret public law in the light of social 
conditions and social history. It is divided into three parts. 

The first part, the sociology of constitutional law, considers first at 
length and by means of historical analysis the sociology of the constitu- 
tional law of the state. This might very well be called a sociological 
interpretation of the history of the forms or machinery of government. 
It differs little from what a contemporary historian of constitutional law 
would write even if he did not call his work sociological. Since Lavigny, 
public law is interpreted by historical conditions. The first part con- 
cludes with a very brief section on eccentric and concentric units of the 
state, namely, colonies, provinces, and communes. 

Part II, public administrative law, is similar in treatment to Part I 



